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Electric cars and wider roads will 
only get us so far; connecting the 
21-county NorCal ‘megaregion’ will 
require rail - and lots of it. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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Democratic infighting has 

Stalled a number of Bernie-esque 

policies, but California's proposed 
budget is packed with goodies for 
progressives. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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Actors slip in and out of character in 
Lisa Peterson's Virginia Woolf 
meta-adaptation. 

BY CHARLES LEWIS III 
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The Kenyan visual artist's new 
Legion of Honor exhibit challenges 
entrenched ideas about a woman's 
place inthe art world. 
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Breakthrough! 





What does a ‘return to normal’ even mean? 


They Call Us Mellow Yellow 


ITH THE CITY firmly in the yellow tier, you might feel like 
W you re finally starting to come up for air. 

The latest color designation means that the more cultured 
among us can once again enjoy the symphony live and in person again 
(page 5), or visit the Legion of Honor to see the provocative Wangechi 
Mutu exhibit (page 21). Our current upward trajectory — up and out 
of the depths of the pandemic poses bigger questions about what ex- 
actly “normalcy” will look like. 

At the State Capitol in Sacramento, it looks increasingly like going 
back to normal means just that. As staff writer Benjamin Schneider 
reports (page 7), progressive activists and politicians came into this 
year’s legislative session with high hopes of enacting transformative 
policies, like a wealth tax, universal healthcare, and banning corporate 
contributions to political campaigns. But all of these policy proposals 
were swiftly rejected in the state legislature, leaving some activists 
to question the courage of the state's Democratic supermajority, and 
whether the Golden State’s endorsement of Bernie Sanders for the na- 
tional office of president really meant much in the grand scheme. 

Another bit of normalcy being questioned is how we get around. This 
week’s cover story (page 10), also by Ben, describes the massive Link21 
transit plan for Northern California. We’ve assembled the most up- 
to-date and detailed information on the long range plans to build new 
train lines across the Bay, literally. Of course, making it happen won't 
be easy, or cheap. But these early plans are exciting nonetheless. 

Cannabis columnist Zack Ruskin has his own take on normalcy, as 
this week’s Pacific Highs features a profile of Eaze’s Ishaq Ali, who is 
making a case for why his fellow Muslims should normalize toking up. 

If you're a bit underwater when it comes to catching up on the latest 
in local arts and culture, we've got you covered too. Contributing music 
writer Bill Kopp has the low down on new music from the Reds, Pinks, 
and Purples (page 18) and theater critic Charles Lewis III provides his 
take on Berkeley Rep’s production of The Waves in Quarantine. Or, you 
can take your time reading our epic transit tale, and fantasize about 
someday riding high speed rail all the way down to Chavez Ravine to 
watch the Giants crush the Dodgers — and return the same day. 





— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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FENTANYL: THE CITY'S 
BIGGEST HEALTH CRISIS 


MUM hhh 


Iam having a hard time un- 
derstanding why 
we can't prosecute 
fentanyl dealing as 
a homicide. 


— @michelletandler 


“There are many, many collat- 
eral victims of this crisis, i.e. a 
community of people who live 
and work in the thick of this, 
suffer tremendous harm as a 
result, and deserve better.” 


—@AnnieGaus 


ON THE COVER: FENTANYL 
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Eeek, this feels very stigma- 
tizing towards fentanyl and 
other drug users. 


fay — @ms_poppinss 


The image was intended to 
portray the havoc these ad- 
dictions wreak on individuals 
and their environments. It’s 
something I’ve dealt with 
personally and in my close 
community at several differ- 
ent points in my life and the 
grotesqueness of the imag- 
ery purposely doesn’t skirt 
around the damage caused by 
these substances. 


— @CalamityFair 


CORRECTION 


MUMMIES bb hhh dd 


Last week’s story on Nomadic 
Coffee identified J.K. Fowler as 
a white man. Fowler identifies 
as a person of color. It also 
stated that the Nomadic Press 
and Nomadic Coffee poetry 
partnership has been ongoing 
since 2012. The partnership is 
actually about two years old. 


Our cover story on the city’s 
epidemic of overdose deaths 
misspelled the name of the 
Public Defender, Mano Raju. It 
also identified Thomas Wolf as 
a case manager at Railton Place 
rehabilitation center, where he 
no longer works. 
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London Breed tweeteda photo of a Street Crisis Response Team on May 7. 
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The Street Wellness Response Team will work with existing Street 
Crisis Response Team to respond to non-violent 911 and 311 calls. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


HEN BAY AREA residents protested police brutality last summer, 
W most of the focus was placed on Oakland. The police force there 

has been criticized for their brutal tactics since the Black Panthers 
“cop watching” patrols of the 1960s, and the city pays out millions of 
dollars to settle allegations against the force every year, according toa 
recent analysis of public records by KTVU. But just because incidents of 
police brutality in San Francisco are lower in number than in the East 
Bay, that doesn’t mean SFPD has a record of benevolence. 

In 2015, the killing of Mario Woods sparked protests across the Bay 
Area, and the shooting of Cesar Vargas sparked similar protests last Oc- 
tober. Approximately 50,000 calls about homelessness are made to 311 
each year in San Francisco, according to an S.E Examiner report from 
last summer. Although reporting encampments through 311 some- 
times draws responses from homeless outreach professionals, it often 
results in the deployment of police, who have been accused of conduct- 
ing violent sweeps. 

In response to last year’s protests, Mayor London Breed announced a 
“roadmap” to reshape policing. The plans break down into four catego- 
ries: demilitarizing the police, ending the use of police for non-criminal 
activity, addressing police bias and strengthening accountability, and 
redirecting funding for racial equity. Though there isn’t any deadline 
in place, the city deployed their first unarmed Street Crisis Response 
Teams last November. The teams, each made up of a community para- 
medic, behavioral health clinician, and behavioral health peer specialist, 
respond to non-criminal behavioral health emergencies. 

On Wednesday, May 10, the city made its next major step on Breed's 
roadmap, announcing its plan to create a Street Wellness Response Team. 
This team, made up of community paramedics and EMTs from the San 
Francisco Fire Department and Homeless Outreach Team members from 
the Department of Homelessness and Supportive Housing, will be as- 
signed to intervene in non-criminal calls that don’t quite meet the thresh- 
old of a behavioral crisis. Many of these situations involve people who are 
in need of housing, clothing, or mental health treatment. 

Mayor London Breed will be including funding for the program — 
$9.6 million to fund five teams over two years — in her next budget 
proposal on June 1. 

“We are continuing our work to make a significant change to improve 
how we effectively serve people in need on our streets,’ Mayor Breed 
said in a press release. “Many calls to 911 or 311 about someone who 
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appears to need help on our 
streets don’t require an armed 
police response, and often the 
services and care people need 
would be best provided by a 
paramedic or outreach worker 
instead of a police officer.” 

Community leaders had 
come up with a proposal last 
year for a program called the 
Compassionate Alternate Re- 
sponse Team, or CART, which 
would have used trained civil- 
ians to work through 911 and 
311 calls about homelessness. 
When Breed came forward with 
only the Street Crisis Response 
Team, advocates in support of 
CART claimed these groups 
didn’t go far enough because 
their narrow scope only ad- 
dressed behavioral health crises. 
The Street Wellness Response 
Teams, scheduled to start later 
this year, widen that scope. 

Community activists like 
Jania Marsean, a Mission High 
School student who organized 
an anti-hate rally the weekend 
after the George Floyd verdict 
was announced, are support- 
ive of the response teams but 
hesitant to consider them a 
complete solution. “I think it’s a 
good idea, but I also think it’ll be 
a big adjustment for the city and 
smaller neighborhoods like mine 
and my friends to adapt to,’ she 
says. “I wonder what the out- 
come will continue to be like.” 

The San Francisco Police Of- 
ficers Association is supportive 
of the new response team. 

“Too often a 9-1-1 call gener- 
ates a police response when it 
makes perfect sense to senda 
mental health clinician, a para- 
medic, or a social worker” said 
SFPOA President Tony Mon- 
toya. “As we've seen repeatedly, 
however, given the conditions 
in areas like the Tenderloin, a 
mental health crisis can turn 
into a violent attack at a mo- 
ment’s notice. We believe our 
elected and appointed leaders 
need to approach this tran- 
sition with caution to ensure 
everyone is safe.” 

Since 2015, approximately 
one in four people killed by the 
police had known mental ill- 
ness, according to an analysis of 
police shooting data published 
by the Washington Post. 








) San Francisco HIV Frontline Organizing Group Funded by SFDPH 


Veronica Irwin is an SF Weekly contributor. 
@vronirwin 
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Symphony toReturn toDavies 


OT A BIG baseball or bas- 
ketball fan? There's now a 
more civilized mass specta- 
cle in town. 

On Thursday, May 6, the San 
Francisco Symphony began host- 
ing live performances at Davies 
Symphony Hall for the first time 
since the beginning of the pan- 
demic. Last week’s performances 
were reserved for medical pro- 
fessionals and other frontline 
workers, but for the rest of May 
and June, the Symphony will 
host performances every Thurs- 
day and Friday open to the gen- 
eral public. 

“We go into these concerts 
having worked as a unit to bring 
music into your homes in unique 
and meaningful ways this 
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BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


year, Music Director Esa-Pek- 
ka Salonen said in a statement 
announcing the reopening of 
Davies Symphony Hall. “We 
now welcome audiences into our 
home — something we didn’t 


realize we had taken for granted. 


Let’s get started together.” 

Last week’s performances 
were conducted by Salonen 
and featured pieces by Jean Si- 
belius, Caroline Shaw, Edvard 
Grieg, and others. Highlights 
in upcoming weeks include a 
performance by pianist Jeremy 
Denk, the U.S. premier of Freya 
Whaley-Cohen’s Talisman, and 
pieces by Bach, Mozart and 
Schoenberg. 

Tickets are available by calling 
the box office at 415-864-6000. 


Tickets will range from $45 to 
$95, and capacity will likely be 
limited to 50 percent and divid- 
ed into vaccinated and unvacci- 
nated zones. 

The Symphony’s return to Da- 
vies comes as many smaller mu- 
sic venues scramble to adapt to 
shifting public health guidelines 
and prepare for reopening at 
100 percent capacity sometime 
in late summer or early fall. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly 
©) @urbenschneider 


PACIFICA 


GRADUATE INSTITUTE 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


Explore the Country’s Premier 
School of Depth Psychology 


Pacifica’s unique mission primarily attracts innovative and creative working 
professionals who are interested in a rigorous intellectual experience that 
connects with their souls and positively transforms how they see the world. 
A Pacifica graduate degree equips them for the vocation they feel called to, 
whether to enhance what they are already doing or equip them for new and 
additional work in the world. 


A PERSONALIZED, Masters & Doctoral Programs 


INNOVATIVE EDUCATION M.A. in Counseling Psychology 


NS Psy.D. in Counseling Psychology 
M.A./Ph.D. in Clinical Psychology 


M.A./Ph.D. in Depth Psychology 
with Specializations in 

od * Jungian and Archetypal Studies 

» Community, Liberation, Indigenous, 


Virtual Information Day : 
and Eco-Psychologies 


June 18, 2021 


Join us virtually to experience Pacifica’s 
unique degree programs through 
faculty-led, program-specific 
information sessions and learn 
more about admissions procedures, 
available financial aid and resources. 


M.A. in Engaged Humanities and 
the Creative Life 


M.A./Ph.D. in Mythological Studies 


Ph.D. in Depth Psychology with 
Specialization in Integrative Therapy 


Register at pacifica.edu and Healing Practices 
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Pacifica is accredited by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC). 
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With a few exceptions — suchas a specific disability or religious objection — employers can require COVID-19 vaccinations. 





Anemployer may require an FDA-approved COVID-19 vaccine as a condition of employment 
—butthere are exceptions. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & EMILE A. DAVIS 


After surviving the worst 

of this pandemic, I am re- 
opening my store soon. Some 
of my staff have received the 
COVID-19 vaccination, but 
not all of them. For the safety 
of all of the employees, and to 
protect the public — and, self- 
ishly, my own potential liabil- 
ity and health — I would like 
to require all of my employees 
to be vaccinated in order to 
return to the worksite. Is that 
something that I can do with- 
out breaking the law? 


RUN A SMALL business. 


—Giuseppe J., Orinda 


Thank you for this important ques- 
tion. As vaccines become widely 
available and more businesses are 
reopening, this question will affect 
employees and business owners 
throughout California. Generally, 
pursuant to both federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) guidance, as well 
as the California Department of 
Fair Employment and Housing 
(DFEH), an employer may require 
an FDA approved COVID-19 vac- 
cine as a condition of employment 
or return to the workplace. How- 
ever, there are several areas to pay 
special attention to, as exemptions 
may be allowed for individual em- 
ployees in special circumstances. 


DISABILITY ACCOMMODATION 


A qualified individual with a disabil- 
ity may be entitled to an exemption 
from an employer required vaccine 
policy. The FEHA requires employ- 
ers to make reasonable accommo- 
dations to an employees’ known 
disabilities. If an employee objects 
to vaccination on a disability relat- 
ed basis, the employer must engage 
in an interactive process to reason- 
ably accommodate the employee. 

If an accommodation is available 
that does not create an undue hard- 
ship on the employer, it must be 
provided to the disabled employee. 
However, if the employee cannot 
perform the essential functions 

of their position in a manner that 
doesn’t endanger the health or safe- 


ty of others, even with reasonable 
accommodations, the employer 
may exclude the employee from the 
workplace. 


RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION 


If an employee objects to vacci- 
nation on the basis of a sincerely 
held religious belief or practice, 
the employer must reasonably 
accommodate the employee. The 
accommodation analysis is not 

as stringent as with disability. 
Unless specifically requested by 
the employee, a religious based 
accommodation is not considered 
reasonable if such accommodation 
results in the segregation of the in- 
dividual from other employees or 
the public. If the employer shows 
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that an accommodation imposes 
an undue hardship, the employer 
may exclude the employee from 
the workplace. 


EMPLOYEE REFUSAL 


Some people are afraid of, or uncom- 
fortable getting the vaccine. If an em- 
ployee refuses to be vaccinated with 
an FDA-approved COVID-19 vaccine 
but does not have a disability reason 
or sincerely held religious reason for 
not being vaccinated, the employer 
does not have to accommodate that 
employee. The employee may be re- 
fused access to the worksite. 


EMPLOYER INQUIRY 


As part of returning to work, em- 
ployers may seek limited medical 
information. Employers may gener- 
ally ask their employees entering a 
workplace whether they are experi- 
encing COVID-19 symptoms and/ 
or require proof of vaccination. 

Requesting proof of vaccina- 
tion is not a disability-related 
inquiry, religious creed-related 
inquiry, or a medical examination 
since there are other unprotected 
reasons a person may not be vac- 
cinated. However, because such 
documentation could potentially 
include disability related medical 
information, an employer should 
specifically omit any other medical 
information from that documen- 
tation. Importantly, if a manda- 
tory vaccine policy is enacted at a 
workplace, information obtained 
would be considered a confidential 
medical record and that infor- 
mation must be kept private and 
maintained separately from regu- 
lar personnel files. 

The scope of permissible inquiry 
may change over time. As cases de- 
crease or increase, these standards 
could change — employers should 
rely on the CDC and other public 
health authorities for guidance. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm, PC. Emile A. Davis is a 
Managing Attorney based in our Oakland 
office. 

© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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Progressive Hopes| Foiledin Sacramento 


Sen. Scott Wiener led the charge on numerous progressive bills considered this year. 


EMEMBER WHEN SEN. 

Bernie Sanders won the Dem- 

ocratic Primary in California 

by nearly half a million votes? 
That certainly feels like a long time 
ago — especially in the wake of the 
losses progressives just endured in 
Sacramento. 

Left wing activists and politi- 
cians came into this year’s state 
legislative session hoping to 
channel the energy from the 2020 
primary campaign into concrete 
policies in a state where Demo- 
crats hold a comfortable super- 
majority. It turns out, “big, struc- 
tural change,” to use one of Sen. 
Elizabeth Warren’s catchphrases, 
doesn’t come easy in the Golden 
State. 


—_— 
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Many policies that might sound 
familiar to supporters of Sand- 
ers and Warren — single payer 
healthcare, a wealth tax, a ban on 
corporate donations to political 
campaigns, and other longtime 
progressive priorities — have been 
killed or “shelved” for the year. Not 
only do these policies resemble 
those of Californians’ preferred 
presidential candidate, many of 
them were explicitly endorsed by 
the state Democratic Party at their 
convention earlier this month. 

“It shows you the disconnect,” 
says Democratic Assemblymember 
Alex Lee of Milipitas, who champi- 
oned many of the aforementioned 
bills. “A lot of the values of the par- 
ty are not being acted upon in the 


- 
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actual Democratic supermajority.” 
Lee, who at 25 years old is the 
youngest member of the state 
legislature, vows to keep fighting. 
And other Bay Area legislators are 
maintaining the progressive pres- 
sure, as well, moving the ball on 
arguably the state’s most pressing 
issue: housing. At the same time, 
California’s new budget, which will 
be released Friday, could provide 
significant funds for rent relief, di- 
rect cash payments to middle class 
families, and housing the home- 
less. For progressives in our super 
rich, extremely unequal, and over- 
whelmingly Democratic state, the 
year so far has been a mixed bag. 
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KILLED & SHELVED 


A proposed fracking ban was the 
first progressive casualty, until it 
wasn't. San Francisco’s state Sena- 
tor Scott Wiener introduced a bill, 
SB 467, that would have banned 
new fracking permits starting 
next year, and made all oil and gas 
drilling illegal within 2,500 feet of 
homes, schools, and hospitals. 
While the bill was killed in the 
Senate Natural Resources Commit- 
tee — where several Democratic 
legislators have received signifi- 
cant contributions from the fossil 
fuel industry — it did, apparently, 
prompt Governor Newsom to act 
on a more modest executive order. 
The order will ban new fracking 
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permits in 2024, and also asks the 
California Air Resources Board to 
consider a full ban on fossil fuel 
production by 2045. 

“Governor Newsom’s directive 
was the result of two years of 
movement-building and pressure 
to see action from the government 
on the supply side of the state’s 
reliance on oil and gas. That feels 
really clear to everyone involved,” 
says Isa Flores-Jones, a commu- 
nications associate for California 
Environmental Justice Alliance, 

a group that advocated for Wie- 
ner’s bill. Flores-Jones notes that 
Newsom’s order represents “the 
first time the state of California 
has said phasing out fossil fuel 
extraction is a goal,” but is disap- 
pointed by the fact it does nothing 
for the 2 million Californians who 
live within half a mile of an active 
oil or gas well. 

Another unsuccessful bill, AB 
1400, would have created a path to 
providing healthcare for everybody 
in California by establishing a sin- 
gle-payer system in the state. That 
bill was shelved in committee after 
some members questioned how it 
would be funded. Assemblymem- 
ber Lee, who was one of the bill’s 
authors — along with several Bay 
Area legislators — says that when 
AB 1400 is reintroduced at next 
year's legislative session, it will 
have a stronger funding proposal. 

Lee also introduced a bill, co-au- 
thored by Assemblymember Buffy 
Wicks of Oakland, that would 
create a social housing agency in 
California. Based on programs 
in East Asia and Europe, the 
government agency would build 
and own mixed-income housing, 
subsidizing affordable homes with 
more expensive ones in the same 
developments. That bill, AB 387, 
was also rejected in committee, 
and changed into a two-year bill so 
it can be reconsidered next legis- 
lative session. Legislators felt the 
ambitious proposal wasn't ready 
for primetime. Even Lee acknowl- 
edges, in retrospect, that creating 
a social housing agency for Cali- 
fornia is “going to obviously bea 
huge endeavor, and we want to get 
it right.” 

Another housing bill — AB 854, 
from Lee and San Francisco As- 
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Progressives endured several recent losses in Sacramento. 


semblymembers Phil Ting and Da- 
vid Chiu — would have reformed 
the notorious Ellis Act, which 
allows landlords to evict tenants if 
they want to “go out of the rental 
business.” San Francisco politi- 
cians, including late Mayor Ed Lee 
and former state Senator Mark 
Leno, have long tried to repeal or 
reform this law, which has paved 
the way for many evictions of 
low-income tenants in the city. But 
once again, those efforts came up 
short in committee, Lee says, after 
the powerful California Apartment 
Association put the bill at the top 
of their “kill list.” 

Then there was Lee’s effort, 
along with Assemblymember Ash 
Kalra, of San Jose, to ban corpo- 
rate donations to political cam- 
paigns. Like other progressive bills 
this session, AB 20 received criti- 
cism for being half-baked. “AB 20 
won't actually reduce the amount 
of corporate spending in politics, 
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it will just shift that spending 

to less-transparent and less-ac- 
countable routes like independent 
expenditures, Assemblymember 
Marc Berman of Palo Alto said 
during the committee hearing, 
where the bill was shot down. 


Finally, there was the wealth tax, 


AB 310, that would have levied a 1 
percent tax on assets worth more 
than $50 million, excluding real 
estate, which — you guessed it 

— couldn't get out of committee. 
The reason cited by opposing leg- 
islators, according to Lee, was that 
“it’s a bad time to tax rich people.” 
Lee counters that the argument is 
“just mind boggling,” when Cali- 
fornia’s ultra-rich are doing better 
than ever. 


A BIG BUDGET 


To be fair, the state is already 
managing to capture a decent 
chunk of the growing wealth of 
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mega millionaires and billionaires, 
even if it’s not as much as many 
progressives would like. California 
has a massive budget surplus of 
more than $75 billion, bolstered 
by the IPO boom as well as $27 
billion in federal stimulus funds. 
Gov. Newsom is proposing to use 
that money to add an additional 
$38 billion in spending to the state 
budget as part of his “California 
Comeback Plan.” 

Newsom’s proposed budget, 
which will need to be authorized 
by the state legislature, would pro- 
vide $600 stimulus checks to fam- 
ilies earning less than $75,000, or 
about two-thirds of Californians. 
Qualified families with children 
and other dependents will get an 
additional $500 check. All told, the 
proposal is three times larger than 
the Golden State Stimulus passed 
earlier this year. 

Newsom’s budget also proposes 
$5 billion for rent relief and $2 bil- 
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lion for utility-payment relief. In- 

creased funding for childcare and 

homelessness are also expected to 
be part of the budget. 

Newsom and his team surely 
hope these eye-popping numbers 
will build voter goodwill leading 
up to his recall election later this 
year. What voters may not know, 
though, is that the state govern- 
ment is actually required by an ob- 
scure 1979 law to provide taxpayer 
rebates if revenues exceed a certain 
threshold, as John Myers at the 
LA Times recently explained. That 
means a lot of the new spending in 
this year’s proposed budget will be 
one-time, instead of funding long- 
term programs. 

Despite all the goodies in the 
state budget, progressive activists 
are fighting to make sure Newsom 
doesn’t neglect them and their 
core issues as he campaigns for his 
own recall election. 

“Newsom should do something 
to mobilize the progressive base. I 
think that he should get a federal 
waiver for single payer health care 
and work hard to get that passed 
this year,’ says Jackie Fielder, who 
previously ran for state Senate 
against Scott Wiener, and has 
since started a progressive political 
action committee called Daybreak. 
“T feel that he would be making a 
big misstep to ignore the progres- 
sive part of California. This was a 
state Bernie won by a lot.” 

Hope on Housing 

It also remains to be seen how 
the recall campaign might affect 
other key bills still making their 
way through the legislature, many 
of which are related to housing. 

SF Weekly readers may, uhm, 
recall, that the state legislature left 
a good deal of unfinished business 
on the table when it adjourned for 
the year in dramatic, late-night 
fashion last October. One of the 
most consequential bills that very 
nearly became law was SB 1120, 
which would have functionally 
ended single family zoning across 
the state. That bill is back this year 
as SB 9, and, given that it has the 
backing of the Senate president 
Toni Atkins of San Diego, and that 
it was already passed by the Senate 
last year, it looks like it has a good 
shot. 

Still, SB 9 isn’t as far-reaching 
as many activists would like. The 
bill has been watered down slightly 
since its previous iteration, which 
would have, in some cases, allowed 
up to eight homes on single fam- 
ily lots. It’s current form would 


allow for four homes. It’s also a 
far cry from Wiener’s failed SB 50 
from last year, which would have 
allowed small apartment buildings 
throughout most urban neighbor- 
hoods in California. 

The other major housing pro- 
duction bill, SB 10, led by Wiener, 
would allow cities to implement 
some of the zoning rules SB 50 
would have produced, without 
going through a lengthy environ- 
mental review process. The idea is 
to make it easy for cities to rezone 
themselves on their own terms — 
which many will have to do regard- 
less, thanks to the state-mandated 
housing goals that came out of the 
most recent RHNA process. 

Other housing production bills 
being considered this year include 
one from Wiener, SB 478, that 
would prevent cities from arbi- 
trarily using height and bulk ratios 
to effectively block new housing, 
and another bill, AB 1400, which 
would eliminate parking require- 
ments in new development. 

After years of being primed 
with more ambitious housing bills 
— many of them from Wiener — 
perhaps this is the year the state 
legislature will finally agree to pro- 
actively take steps to address the 
housing shortage. 

Of course, the housing crisis 
is bigger than that, and there are 
some efforts underway to address 
its other elements. While Ellis Act 
reform stalled, a law currently un- 
der consideration in the legislature 
would authorize a ballot measure 
asking voters if they want to strike 
down a 1950s era rule banning 
the government from building 
new, publicly owned housing. Ac- 
tivists are also working to get the 
legislature to extend the eviction 
moratorium initiated during the 
pandemic, which is currently set to 
expire June 30. Assemblymember 
Chiu, who supports that effort, 
has said he is worried there might 
not be an appetite for it in Sacra- 
mento. 

As for the social housing pro- 
posal that got tabled, Alex Lee says 
his office wants to hear people’s 
ideas. If you’ve got thoughts on “a 
whole new way to do housing in 
California, we're always open to 
feedback,” Lee says. “Especially in 
S.F. where people are very passion- 
ate about this issue.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
©) @urbenschneider 
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Excavation equipment continues to remove material from the invert or lower area of the oval-shaped station and track crossover cavern. 


VERY ONCE IN a while, and 
with increasing frequency 
since “Amtrak” Joe Biden 
became president, a certain 
fantasy transit map goes viral 
on social media. The Map, by 
Berkeley-based artist and activist 
Alfred Twu, depicts an imagined 
“United States High Speed Rail” 
network, with super-fast train 
lines criss-crossing the country 
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like the Interstate Highway sys- 
tem. In a sign of the growing po- 
litical cachet of trains, Secretary 
of Transportation Pete Buttigieg 
shared an article about young peo- 
ple’s enthusiasm for this particular 
map, writing in a tweet, “Gen Z is 
dreaming big. It’s time we all do 
the same.” 

It seems like planners in the 
Bay Area got the memo. Just a few 
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EpicRail 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


weeks after President Biden took 
office, a coalition of Bay Area tran- 
sit agencies and business groups, 
led by BART, released an epic rail 
transportation plan for Northern 
California called Link21. The idea 
is to connect the 21 counties of the 
Northern California megaregion, 
stretching from the Sierra foot- 
hills to Monterey Bay, with fast, 
frequent, and reliable rail service, 


over the course of the next two 
decades. 

The overall program proposes 
several mega-projects to close the 
gaps in the existing rail network, 
including bringing trains to San 
Francisco's Salesforce Transit 
Center, building a transit corridor 
next to the Dumbarton Bridge, 
and creating a new rail service 
parallelling the 580 between the 


a AN 


Tri-Valley and the Central Valley. 
The centerpiece of the program 
would be a second transbay rail 
crossing between Oakland and 
San Francisco, adding capacity to 
BART and potentially enabling 
Caltrain to travel directly from 
the Peninsula to the East Bay and 
Sacramento. An additional train 
tunnel under the Bay could also 
provide an opportunity to »12 
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Workers drill holes for bolts through sections of steel rails inside the worksite just north of Townsend. 


fulfill the wildest dreams 
of San Francisco transit 
advocates: Building subways down 
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Geary Boulevard and 19th Avenue. 


“The advantage of a new region- 
al rail program is that it suddenly 
provides direct access to the entire 
Bay in a way that just the BART 
tunnel alone does not. It allows 
connection between communities 
that have been isolated from one 
another in a way that has just not 
been really been feasible,” says Yo- 
nah Freemark, a researcher at the 
Urban Institute who specializes in 
mass transit projects. “There’s no 
way to ignore the importance of 
this project in the region’s future.” 

SF Weekly followed up with all 
the agencies involved in this be- 
hemoth program, asking for the 
latest information on how their 
projects are progressing. Their 
answers reveal that some pieces 
are moving forward a lot faster 
than you might assume. President 
Biden’s infrastructure plan, cli- 
mate commitments, and general 
fondness for trains could grease 
the wheels even more. A number 
of looming obstacles also pose ma- 
jor challenges to Link21, including 
funding, jurisdictional turf wars, 
and the public’s tenuous faith in 
public transportation and massive 
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government-led infrastructure 
projects—especially in the after- 
math of a global pandemic that has 
made crowded train cars a terrify- 
ing prospect to many. 


ALL ABOARD 


Such a complex and expensive pro- 
gram is predicated on some very 
simple math. First, consider cli- 
mate. Transportation is the single 
largest source of greenhouse gas 
emissions in California, accounting 
for about 40 percent of the Bay 
Area’s carbon footprint. Leaders in 
Sacramento and local governments 
have pledged to get those emis- 
sions to zero in the next two or 
three decades. 

“We have super ambitious goals 
for greenhouse gas reductions 
here in California,” says Sadie 
Graham, a planner at BART and 
acting director of Link21. “I think 
that it takes really big, ambitious 
multi-generational projects like 
this one to help us put a dent in 
achieving those goals.” 

Electric cars will certainly help 
— but personal, two-ton hunks of 
metal fitted with batteries made 
from rare earth metals still have 
a far greater environmental foot- 
print than electric trains and bus- 
es. Plus, electric cars (or self-driv- 
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ing cars, for that matter) can’t do 
anything about traffic, which is 
already approaching pre-pandemic 
levels even as many white collar 
workers continue to work from 
home. 

“It may take a few years for 
transit to fully recover in terms of 
ridership, but one thing that isn’t 
going to go away is traffic conges- 
tion,” says Camille Tsao, a planner 
at Capitol Corridor who is working 
on Link21. “So we cannot drive 
ourselves out of this problem we 
have, which is we still need to get 
around.” 

Again, it’s a question of num- 
bers. Trains can move a lot more 
people, in a lot less space, than 
freeways. During the morning 
rush hour, cars on the Bay Bridge 
transport 14,200 people per hour, 
while BART can handle 27,000 
people per hour. Those numbers 
become even more relevant as the 
population of the Bay Area contin- 
ues to grow in the coming decades: 
The Association of Bay Area Gov- 
ernments projects that 1.7 million 
more people will live in the region 
in 2040. 

Moreover, the Greater Bay Area 
has the highest proportion of su- 
percommuters — people commut- 
ing more than 90 minutes each 
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way — in the country, according 
to a 2019 Apartment List study. 
Many of these supercommuters 
are low-income people of color 
who were priced out of San Fran- 
cisco and Silicon Valley. 

Even as new state laws designed 
to make the inner Bay Area build 
more housing begin to take effect, 
the reality is that a lot of people 
travel to and from far more dis- 
tant areas, whether for work or 
pleasure. The region has “a lot 
of low-income people with very 
long commutes, Freemark says. 
“T think it’s difficult to ignore that 
fact, when considering what proj- 
ects need to be prioritized.” 


UNDER THE BRIDGE 
The heart and soul of the Link21 
program is a second transbay 
rail crossing, probably for both 
BART and regional rail services 
like Caltrain and Capitol Corridor, 
and potentially, high speed rail. 
The crossing would likely need to 
be big enough for four tracks, as 
BART trains operate at a different 
track gauge (essentially, width) 
than regional rail. 

Sadie Graham and her team 
of planners at BART and Capitol 
Corridor have been working on the 
program for over a year, develop- 
ing a business case and identifying 
metrics for success. Between now 
and 2024, Graham and her team 
will be doing community outreach 
as they begin to narrow down their 
specific plan. She emphasizes that 
the process will specifically reach 
out to communities that have 
historically been left out of urban 
planning decisions. 

“Large infrastructure projects 
like transit or highway projects 
have had a lot of disparate impacts 
on disadvantaged communities,” 
Graham says. “What we’re trying 
to do is to really understand all of 
the benefits and the burdens that 
the program can cause and then 
make sure that no particular group 
or community is left behind and 
doesn’t share in those benefits.” 

Currently, anybody can take the 
survey on the Link21 website to 
share their thoughts about how 
this project could best serve them. 
By 2024, planners should have a 
general project concept, and they 
hope to have the project environ- 
mentally cleared by 2028, with 
construction beginning in 2029. 
They aim to start service in the 
transbay rail crossing by 2040, al- 
though pieces of the project could 
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open before then. 

And here’s where things get 
exciting for San Francisco. Eric 
Young, a spokesperson for the San 
Francisco County Transportation 
Authority, noted that the SFCTA 
and the city’s planning department 
are “actively evaluating potential 
rail investments in the Geary 
[Boulevard] corridor and across 
the city” as part of the Connect SF 
long-range planning process. This 
follows a 2018 SFCTA Board vote 
to endorse the concept that the 
new “Transbay BART link should 
continue on to serve the west side 
of San Francisco. Geary is the bus- 
iest bus corridor in the city and 
region and a westerly alignment 
will have significant accessibility 
and environmental benefits given 
the many local and regional desti- 
nations along the corridor.” 

Not only is the existing BART 
transbay tube approaching capaci- 
ty (pre-COVID), but so is the spine 
of the BART system on either side 
of the Bay. That means a second 
BART tunnel can’t simply connect 
to the existing BART lines running 
through San Francisco or West 
Oakland. “Building a crossing 
alone isn’t going to solve all our 
problems,” Tsao says. “If you have 
backups or bottlenecks in your 
current system and then you just 
connect them with a new cross- 
ing, you're not actually solving 
anything.” As for where that line 
should go, others are more circum- 
spect than Young. “We are just so 
not there yet,’ Graham says. 

None of these ideas would be 
revolutionary to BART planners, 
who have previously studied con- 
cepts including Geary Boulevard 
and 19th Avenue subways, as 
well as new service in SoMa and 
Mission Bay. Across the Bay, ad- 
ditional BART lines could serve 
Alameda Island and Jack London 
Square — perhaps near the site of 
the future A’s stadium. Transit ad- 
vocates have also proposed remov- 
ing the 980 freeway in downtown 
Oakland, creating space for a new 
BART line. That effort could get a 
boost from President Biden’s infra- 
structure plan, whose preliminary 
form includes $20 billion for the 
removal of outdated freeways that 
have divided neighborhoods. 

Of course, all of this is contin- 
gent upon funding. The current, 
very rough cost estimate for the 
project is about $21 billion in 
today’s dollars, or $29 billion 
in “year of completion” dollars. 
Graham emphasizes that they are 
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‘It allows connection between 
communities that have been 
isolated from one another in 
a way that has just not been 
really feasible.’ -yonan FREEMARK 
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looking at a variety of funding 
options, including local, state, and 
federal sources. Freemark thinks 

a multi-county tax measure is a 
likely path, following in the wake 
of Caltrain and BART’s recent suc- 
cessful ballot measures. The “21” 
in Link21 could be the operative 
word here — by making the case 
that this tunnel and associated 
projects would unlock huge mobil- 
ity improvements across Northern 
California, project planners mas- 
sively expand the potential tax 
base to fund this thing. 


LIKE THE INTERNET’ 


Anyone who regularly drives 

on Bay Area roads or relies on 
regional bus and rail systems to 
get around knows that our trans- 
portation infrastructure is often 
overcrowded or dysfunctional. It’s 
a problem inextricably linked with 
climate change, racial inequality, 
and the statewide housing crisis. 
But there’s disagreement about 
how, and how quickly, it can be 
solved. 

Freemark is disappointed by the 
long time horizons in the Link21 
program, which envisions complet- 
ing the second transbay crossing in 
about 20 years. Planners have little 
power over some aspects of this 
timeline, namely state and federal 
environmental review processes, 
known as CEQA and NEPA. Iron- 
ically, a growing body of scholarly 
research suggests that these regu- 
lations, which are designed to pre- 
vent damage to the environment, 
add years to the process of build- 
ing infrastructure that is obviously 
good for the planet. 


Higher-than-expected con- 
struction costs and delays 
have also plagued some 
of the Bay Area’s recent 
transportation me- 
ga-projects, like the 
new eastern span 
of the Bay Bridge 
and the Central 
Subway in San 
Francisco. To 
build trust with 
the public — who 
will likely need 

to authorize the 

program via a ballot 
measure — Freemark 
says Link21 planners 
should “make an effort 

to reduce construction 

costs where at all feasible.” 
That could include copying best 
practices from other countries that 
have more experience building rail 
infrastructure, and avoiding un- 
necessary extras like monumental 
train stations. 

Another difficulty could be the 
region's tangle of transit agencies 
and municipal jurisdictions — 
numbering 27 and 101, respec- 
tively, in the nine county Bay Area 
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alone. “Ideally, a project of this 
sort would encourage the agencies 
to identify mechanisms to merge,” 
Freemark says. That concept could 
be gaining momentum with a 
recent proposal from the group 
Seamless Bay Area calling for 
BART and Caltrain to become a 
single, lead transit agency for the 
Bay Area. (The Capitol Corridor rail 
service is already housed at BART). 

The Bay Area’s notorious NIM- 
BYism could also prove to be a 
problem. People may like these 
plans in theory, but once they start 
to realize the extent of the con- 
struction and development nec- 
essary to bring them to fruition, 
they may have second thoughts. 
While planning and construction 
practices have since evolved, any- 
one who was around during the 
construction of the BART tunnel 
through San Francisco will tell you 
that it was no walk in the park. 

Link21 doesn’t appear to have 
any organized opposition at this 
early, conceptual stage. However, 
there are those who argue that 
this level of infrastructure invest- 
ment is not necessary, especially 
in light of the pandemic. In the 


libertarian magazine Reason, Marc 
Joffe argued that the growth in re- 
mote work, and BART’s gradually 
decreasing ridership even before 
the pandemic, renders a second 
transbay rail crossing unnecessary. 
BART is also embarking upon a 
modernization project that will 
significantly expand the capacity 
of the existing transbay tube by 
allowing trains to run closer to- 
gether. 

But according to Tsao, Link21’s 
constituency is meant to go well 
beyond existing transit riders. 

“We want people to understand 
that this isn’t just about a crossing 


from Oakland to San Francisco 
that only serves BART riders going 
to 9-to-5 jobs,” she says. “It’s much 
more than that, and it has poten- 
tial to be transformational.” 

So much so, Tsao says, that it 
could be difficult for us to wrap 
our heads around what this rail 
program could eventually mean 
for daily life in the Bay Area: “For 
people who grew up without the 
internet, it was hard to imagine 
what the world would be like with 
the internet.” 


Benjamin Schneider is staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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The Downtown Extension, which the stylish among us call 
“DTX,” is a train tunnel planned to connect the existing Cal- 
train terminus at 4th and King in San Francisco to the unfin- 
ished train station in the basement of the Salesforce Transit 
Center. Upon completion, the SFTC will serve both Caltrain 
and High Speed Rail trains. The project will also bury the 
train tracks between the 22nd Street station and 4th and 
King — eliminating all “at-grade” Caltrain street crossings 

in San Francisco — and include a pedestrian tunnel between 
SFTC and the Embarcadero BART and Muni station. 

The DTX project is being led by the Transbay Joint Powers 
Authority (TJPA), although Caltrain, California High Speed 
Rail, SECTA, MTC and the city of San Francisco are all in- 
volved in planning. Planners are currently working on phasing 
the project and developing an updated cost estimate. The proj- 
ect’s $3.9 billion price tag, from 2016, will likely go up, says 
Eric Young, the SFCTA spokesperson. With about $1 billion in 
funding secured so far, planners will need to find additional 
funds in order to get the project started by 2023 or ’24 and 
complete it by 2030 or ’31, as planners hope. DTX planners 
are coordinating with the Link21 team to get regional rail 
trains out of the SF Transit Center and into the second trans- 
bay rail crossing. 
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CALTRAIN MODERNIZATION 
Ye ererccccecerlcclcdcdedaceeedodeeedecdcdedeeecddededeeedced 
Caltrain is currently in the midst of a transformative electri- 
fication project that will ultimately make the service more 
like BART in terms of speed and frequency, and allow the rail 
service to eventually share tracks with high speed rail trains. 
Electrified trains can travel much faster than the current 
diesel trains — up to 110 miles per hour, keeping pace with 
high speed rail trains — and run closer together. In order 
to sustain travel at these speeds, the corridor is ultimately 
slated to receive other upgrades, like new passing tracks and 
other safety features. These elements will be necessary for 
Caltrain to fulfill its 2040 service vision of providing eight 
trains per direction, per hour, along with four high speed rail 
trains per direction per hour, during peak commute times. 
While electrified service was initially projected to begin in 
2022, the pandemic has caused “interruptions in the supply 
chain” that could have an impact on the project’s opening, 
according to SamTrans spokesperson Dan Lieberman. He 
expects the agency to provide an update on the project time- 
line at their June board meeting. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


Link21’s marquee project is a new train tunnel be- 
tween Oakland and San Francisco, described in the 
previous pages, but it is by no means the only project 
included in this regional rail program. Reports on 
Link21 from BART and the Bay Area Council identify 
13 projects across Northern California as part of the 
overall vision to connect the region by train. Some 

4 projects, like Caltrain electrification, are nearly com- 
wlete, while others, like the Altamont Corridor Vision, 
e pretty fantastical at this point. Below, we describe 
each of these projects, including their estimated costs 
and timelines for completion, when possible. 


s[here’s no denying this is an epic infrastructure 
wishlist, whose total price tag stretches into the 
twelve figures. (Though, as transit advocates are wont 
to point out, California is set to spend about $20 bil- 
lion maintaining and expanding state and local roads, 
and paying for highway patrol, this year.) In all like- 
lihood, not every project enumerated below will get 
built. Indeed, not all of them should: Even as planners 
get more ambitious, they also need to make sure they 
get as much bang for their buck as possible. In some 
cases, simple fixes, like transit-only lanes, can be near- 
ly as transformative as major infrastructure projects. 


But for any of these mega-projects to even have a 

shot at becoming a reality, there needs to be a compre- 
hensive plan detailing how they will enhance trans- 
portation, the environment, housing affordability, 
and economic opportunity in Northern California. If 
Link21 is to succeed, it will have to make that case to 
voters and the federal government. 


It wouldn't be a novel concept, either. LA, Seattle, 

and Austin have all recently passed detailed regional 
transportation plans, in the hopes that the federal 
government will someday be willing to help out in a 
major way. LA, in particular, has really big plans. We 
won't bore you with the details of our rival region’s 
rail network here, but suffice to say, if the Bay Area 
doesn’t get its act together, LaLa Land’s transit system 
will put our own to shame in a decade or two. And no 
self-respecting Northern Californian wants that. 


AN 


ransit Tangle 


Achieving the Link21 vision will require the fulfillment of 
an epic wishlist. Read on for arundown of the projects 
currently on the table and where they stand today. 
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DUMBARTON RAIL CROSSING 
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The Dumbarton Bridge is probably the least dramatic of the 
Bay Area’s bridges, spanning the narrowest, flattest part of the 
Bay, between Fremont and Menlo Park. It is, however, one of 
the key gateways to Silicon Valley from more affordable points 
east. Right next to the car bridge, there’s already a rickety old 
one track rail bridge that’s been out of commission since the 
1980s. 

In recent years, SamTrans, San Mateo County’s public tran- 
sit agency, has been studying the possibility of restarting rail 
service across the Dumbarton corridor. The project is currently 
in a pre-design phase, studying potential alternatives that 
include traditional regional rail technology, light rail, or auton- 
omous vehicle transit. The project’s very early cost estimate is 
about $3 billion, with a proclaimed completion date of 2028. 
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Valley Rail is an expansion i the existing ACE service — 
which currently runs between Stockton and San Jose — south 
to Merced and north to Sacramento. ‘The first phase of the 
southward extension, out to Modesto and Ceres, is under 
construction and expected to be complete by the end of 2022, 
according to Valley Rail spokesperson David Lipari. The rest of 
the extension, to Merced, is expected to be complete in 2025. 
Once there, ACE trains, as well as existing Amtrak San Joa- 
quins trains are expected to provide a transfer to high speed 
rail trains. While the agencies involved are all coordinating, 
the specifics of how that will happen remains unclear. In all 
likelihood, high speed rail trains will terminate at Merced, and 
offer a transfer to other services, rather than continuing along 
the Valley Rail tracks into the Bay Area. That concept was stud- 
ied, but deemed less practical than a cross-platform transfer, 
California High Speed Rail’s Boris Lipkin says. 

The northward extension to Sacramento, which will also 
serve San Joaquins trains, is under construction and should be 
complete by 2023, according to Lipari. That extension will in- 
clude a new station in Midtown Sacramento, walking distance 
from the State Capitol, as well as new stations near the Sacra- 
mento Airport, Sacramento City College, and Elk Grove. 


ALTAMONT CORRIDOR NISION 
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Altamont eee Vision proposes a train tunnel under the 
Altamont Pass, drastically improving train speed and reliabili- 
ty through the corridor. The 3.5 mile tunnel, estimated to cost 
$1.9 billion and designed to enable trains to travel up to 125 
miles per hour, would be shared by ACE and Valley Link trains. 
The vision would also include track improvements along other 
parts of the old rail line, in order to provide a one-hour long, 
one-seat ride between Stockton or Modesto and San Jose, 
Redwood City or Oakland. The connection to Redwood City 
would be contingent upon the Dumbarton Rail Crossing being 
built for regional rail trains. 


SMART EXTENSION 
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Sonoma Marin Area ar Transit (SMART) opened in 2017, 
with their cute little green trains paralleling the 101 between 
San Rafael and Santa Rosa. In 2019, the train service was ex- 
tended south to Larkspur, enabling passengers to transfer to 
ferries bound for San Francisco. Now, SMART needs to make 
its way further north to Cloverdale via Windsor and Healds- 
burg to fulfill the terms of its voter-approved plan. Those plans 
have been pushed back, however, due to the legal challenges 
against the Bay Area’s 2018 voter approved bridge toll increas- 
es, which prevent that money from flowing to transit agencies. 
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In 2016, Capitol Corridor, the rail service connecting the Bay 
Area and Sacramento, laid out an extensive long term plan 
called the Capitol Corridor Vision. It includes electrifying the 
diesel rail service, adding tracks to get freight trains out of the 
way of passenger trains, and building lots of new infrastruc- 
ture, like a tunnel for the tracks that currently run through the 
middle of Oakland’s Jack London Square — which could be all 
the more important if the A’s get approval to build their new 
ballpark. 

Capitol Corridor’s farthest along “Vision” project is South 
Bay Connect, which will move Capitol Corridor trains to new 
tracks close to the bay, south of San Leandro, reducing road 
crossings and scheduling conflicts with freight trains. The 
project will eliminate the existing Hayward and Fremont sta- 
tions, and add a station at Ardenwood, next to the Dumbarton 
Bridge. 
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While SMART works to complete its original line, the agency, 
along with regional and state rail planners, are hoping to even- 
tually connect it to the rest of the statewide rail network. The 
simplest, and likely cheapest, solution would be to make use of 
existing freight tracks between Novato and Suisun City, near 
Fairfield, which is home to a Capitol Corridor station. That was 
the subject of a 2019 SMART study, which envisioned poten- 
tial stations along the way near Infineon Raceway, Schellville 
(just south of the town of Sonoma) and American Canyon. 
Preparing those tracks and stations for passenger service 
would cost between $700 million and $1.2 billion. 

That option is not the only one for a North Bay Connection. 
Notoriously congested Highway 37, which rings the top of the 
Bay between Vallejo and Navato, is likely going to be under- 
water in a couple of decades, prompting calls to rebuild the 
route, potentially with adjoining rail service. The Richmond 
Bridge might need to be rebuilt in the near future as well, due 
to seismic issues, creating another possibility for new rail in- 
frastructure. 

There have also been studies about establishing rail service 
into the Napa Valley, which is currently only served by the tip- 
sily slow Wine Train. 
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California’s high speed rail system, which officials pledge will 
eventually link San Francisco and Los Angeles in 2 hours and 
40 minutes, is currently under construction in the Central 
Valley. The nearly $100 billion project has been plagued by 
financial, logistical, and political problems for years, many of 
them related to difficulty acquiring land and shoddy work by 
consultants. Things could be turning a corner now, though, 
with an administration that has explicitly embraced high 
speed rail. “After a couple years of mostly radio silence we now 
have basically daily contact with the federal administration,” 
says Boris Lipkin, Northern California Regional Director for 
California High Speed Rail. 

Here’s the current project status, laid out in the latest Cali- 
fornia High Speed Rail business plan: The under-construction 
Merced to Bakersfield segment is expected to be running 
by 2029, with connections to Sacramento and the Bay Area 
provided by Amtrak’s San Joaquins and Valley Rail, described 
below. In the first half of 2022, the final piece of the “Valley 
to Valley” segment, connecting Silicon Valley to the Central 
Valley via the Pacheco Pass, is expected to be environmentally 
cleared. That paves the way for final design and construction 
of this tricky mountain crossing to get underway, with an 
estimated 2031 opening date. Finally, the full Phase 1 system, 
connecting the Bay Area to L.A. and Orange County, is expect- 
ed to be complete by 2033. 


MONTEREY BAY RAIL 
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Construction is currently underway to prepare for an exten- 
sion of Caltrain into Monterey County. The route will follow 
existing freight rail tracks from Gilroy south to Salinas, where 
the historic train station is being modernized for passenger 
service. However, a number of hurdles remain in terms of co- 
ordinating service with Caltrain and Union Pacific, the freight 
rail company that owns the tracks. The earliest the four-train- 
per-day service could begin is 2024, according to Christina 
Watson, a planner with the Transportation Agency for Monte- 
rey County (TAMC). 
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BART TO SAN JOSE 
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With little fanfare, BART actually made it into Santa Clara 
County in 2020. But the new stations, in Milpitas and the Ber- 
ryessa neighborhood of San Jose, represent only the first step 
towards the much more significant extension into downtown 
San Jose. That project is well on its way, however, with 75 
percent of its funding secured and the rest expected to come 
in the form of a federal grant to be announced this summer. 
The project is slated to break ground in 2022, and be largely 
completed by 2028, with service beginning in 2030, according 
to Bernice Alaniz, a spokesperson for the Santa Clara Valley 
Transit Authority. VTA is funding and planning the extension, 
which will ultimately be operated by BART. 

Together with electrified Caltrain service, the BART ex- 
tension to downtown San Jose will create a mass transit ring 
around the Bay. 
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For years, BART had plans to extend its Dublin-Pleasanton 
line east to Livermore and perhaps beyond, along the 580 cor- 
ridor. But BART cancelled those plans in 2018, leaving a pot 
of money to the Tri-Valley San Joaquin Valley Joint Powers 
Authority, helpfully abbreviated as TVSJVJPA. That group has 
been quickly working on the development of a new rail plan 
for the corridor called Valley Link, which will proceed from the 
existing BART terminus at Dublin-Pleasanton, down the 580 
median to Livermore, before traversing the Altamont Pass and 
travelling through the Central Valley to Tracy and Lathrop. 

Unlike the Altamont Commuter Express (ACE) rail service, 
which runs just a few trains per day during peak commute 
hours, Valley Link would offer frequent, all day service provid- 
ing timed transfers to BART. In theory, it should work much 
like the existing E-BART service linking Pittsburg and Antioch 
— except Valley Link is being built and operated by a separate 
agency, creating new complications. 

While few people outside of the communities immediate- 
ly surrounding the line have likely heard of it, this project 
is remarkably far along. Michael Tree, executive director of 
TVSJVJPA says the project is poised to receive environmental 
clearance this week, and then promptly begin final design 
work with an eye towards an early 2028 opening. The project 
has approximately $700 million in funding secured, about a 
third of what it will need for completion. 
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Ishaq Ali, manager with the Eaze cannabis marketplace. 


THIS WEEK BRINGSwith it 

the Muslim holiday of Eid 

al-Fitr, marking the end of 

the annual observation of 
Ramadan. For Ishaq Ali, senior 
social impact manager for can- 
nabis marketplace Eaze, the oc- 
casion presented an opportunity 
to highlight an area in which he 
possess a certain level of exper- 
tise: cannabis stigmas in Muslim 
communities. 

In a blog post set to be pub- 
lished to Eaze’s website, Ali — a 
first-generation Muslim as well 
as a Fresno native — draws some 
compelling parallels between the 
misinformation at the heart of 
both the War on Drugs and the 
War on Terror, while suggesting 
those who share his faith may 
wish to reexamine their stance 
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on cannabis. 

Ali approaches what is poten- 
tially a rather controversial topic 
by emphasizing education and 
social justice. 

Speaking with SF Weekly, Ali 
explained the rationale behind 
his post, which posits that can- 
nabis is not forbidden by the 
Qur'an. In his essay, Ali argues 
that his fellow adherents should 
think of cannabis as a medicine, 
which would mean it an accept- 
able substance for practicing 
Muslims to consume (should 
they so desire). 

“In Islam,” Ali explained, “they 
very specifically name certain 
things that are forbidden, like 
pork and alcohol. By contrast, 
people have considered cannabis 
to be a medicine for thousands 





of years. Interestingly enough, 
there is also no explicit prohibi- 
tion of cannabis in the Qur’an. 
Because of that, I believe it opens 
up the interpretation to the in- 
dividual who is reading the text 
and how they interact with the 
plant.” 

Using alcohol as an example, 
Ali detailed the practical thinking 
that likely led to the inclusion of 
that intoxicant being forbidden. 

“Alcohol was an issue at the 
time,” he says, “so it made sense 
for them to prohibit it.” 

Practically speaking, the ef- 
fects of alcohol intoxication — 
along with the acute and chronic 
medical risks it poses — were 
seen as a detriment to society. 
By prohibiting the consumption 
of alcohol in the Qur’an, it was 
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thus possible to curtail (at least 
to some degree) such undesired 
behavior. 

“By contrast,” Ali continued, 
“people in Muslim regions from 
South Asia to North Africa have 
been consuming cannabis in 
some form for 3,000 years. Islam 
has been around for 1,400 years, 
and, in many cases, people view 
it as a reaction to the morality 
of that time, but you can’t just 
make blanket statements about 
everything being immoral. You 
have to be able to figure out 
which pieces are actual issues.” 

Another focus of Ali’s piece 
looks at the ways in which the 
War on Drugs and the War on 
Terror overlap and feed one an- 
other. 

Ali was six-years-old on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001. Today, he says 
his entire living memory is set in 
a “post-9/11” world. Growing up 
in Central California as the son 
of an Indian father (originally 
from Pakistan) and a mother 
from Columbia, Ali’s own per- 
ception of the War on Drugs was 
shaped in part by the cultural 
fears his parents each brought 
with them from their home coun- 
tries. 

“When you grow up ina 
first-generation household,” he 
explains, “your parents have a lot 
of different stresses about what 
this new world will be like. My 
mom came from Colombia, where 
it was this cocaine war and death 
on the streets every other day 
and my dad came from a culture 
that was very conservative and 
anti-intoxicant.” 

Simultaneously, Ali and his 
family were also among the 
countless Muslims who suffered 
discrimination in the wake of 
9/11. Asa result, he found him- 
self out at protests by the age 
of 8. By the time Ali arrived at 
college, he was “all-in” on public 
policy. 

By 2015, he was preparing a 
thesis focused on the War on 
Terror. As part of his research, 
Ali began to explore the deep ties 
between Afghanistan’s opium 
trade, the U.S. military’s ongo- 
ing presence in the country, and 
the shifting stances American 
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forces have taken on the region's 
sprawling poppy fields — at 
times attempting stop the flow 
of opiates from the Central Asian 
country, at other times turning a 
blind eye to it. 

“Doing that research showed 
me that there really is a direct 
connection between the War on 
Terror and the drug trade,” Ali 
said. 

But far from deciding a quest 
to legalize opium was the move, 
Ali instead worked with the UC 
Berkeley School of Public Policy 
on a 2016 study which looked 
at rates of cannabis arrests in 
different regions of California. 
From there, he pitched his skills 
and experience to Eaze, where 
he’s been carving out a dedicated 
niche ever since. 

Over the past few years, Ali’s 
work has primarily focused on 
Eaze Momentum: a 12-week ac- 
celerator program for cannabis 
equity operators that also comes 
with a $50,000, no-strings-at- 
tached grant. 

“We don’t take any equity in 
their businesses,” Ali explained, 
“and participants get a whole 
suite of information designed to 
build out their business acumen.” 

For Ali, his role and platform 
with Eaze was also the catalyst 
to share his thoughts on canna- 
bis as a first-generation Muslim 
American with a deep under- 
standing of all sides of the issue. 

“When talking about Muslims 
and cannabis, which is definitely 
a sensitive topic, the main thing 
that I want to get out there, hon- 
estly, is that it really comes down 
to education,” Ali said. 

“That’s what I’m trying to do,” 
he continued, “and particularly 
with this blog post I’ve written. I 
want to educate the community 
about something where they’ve 
previously been told otherwise 
and I’m thinking about this from 
a very positive stance of just get- 
ting this information out there 
because the more people who 
know, the better.” 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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LENN DONALDSON IS pro- 
lific. Maybe not quite Robert 
Pollard or R. Stevie Moore 
prolific, but the man records 
and releases a lot of music. The 
Skygreen Leopards, his psych- 
folk collaboration with fellow 
multi-instrumentalist Donovan 
Quinn, put out seven albums in 
eight years, plus another in 2014. 
Another duo, The Art Museums, 
featured Donaldson working with 
The Skygreen Leopards’ Josh Alp- 
er; that project released an album 
and three EPs in the space of just 
over a year. Donaldson has also 
appeared on records by Woods, 
Thuja, The Fresh & Onlys and at 
least a dozen others. 

But along the way, the Bay Area 
musician and composer has found 
the time to launch and sustain 
a solo project as well: the “DIY 





IN THE KITCHEN 





Listener-Friendly Depresso Pop 





kitchen pop” of The Reds, Pinks 
and Purples. Between September 
2019 and now, he’s recorded three 
full-length albums and an EP un- 
der that name. Released in April, 
Uncommon Weather is the latest 
from The Reds, Pinks and Purples. 
And there’s plenty more where 
that came from. 

“I record more than I release,” 
Donaldson says with a chuckle. 
“Tm kind of pulling stuff from 
far in the past [along with] brand 
new stuff. I'll tend to revisit old 
ideas and say, ‘Can I do something 
with this?” Quite often the an- 
swer is a resounding yes. 

A highlight of the new album, 
“Don’t Ever Pray in the Church 
on My Street” was written and 
demoed in 2015. At that time, 
Donaldson was briefly between 
bands, so he shelved the song. 
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“But I felt like it was special,” he 
says. ‘I wrote it when I had a fe- 
ver. There’s that legend about Neil 
Young writing ‘Cinnamon Girl’ 
when he had a fever, so...” 

But The Reds, Pinks and Pur- 
ples don’t display a great deal of 
the fuzzed-out proto-grunge of 
Crazy Horse. Instead, Donaldson’s 
solo work under that moniker 
feels more connected to the jan- 
gling sounds of ’80s college rock, 
particularly the “paisley under- 
ground” vibe of bands like Green 
on Red, The Rain Parade, and the 
Dream Syndicate. 

“I grew up in the ’80s in South- 
ern California,’ Donaldson says. 
“So I was aware of the paisley 
underground. Some of my favor- 
ite music was The Three O’Clock 
and The Rain Parade.” He recalls 
seeing an MTV special on R.E.M., 
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‘Uncommon Weather is out now. 


one that featured Roger McGuinn 
(The Byrds) and John Sebastian 
(The Lovin’ Spoonful). “From a 
very early age, I caught onto that 
’60s-meets-new-wave’ sound,” 

he says. But later bands like Di- 
nosaur Jr. and Guided by Voices 
influenced his own songwriting to 
a similar degree. 

“Tm a student of songwriting,” 
Donaldson says. And with The 
Reds, Pinks and Purples, he seeks 
to make music that is accessible. 
“T was really thoughtful about 
making the songs relatable,” he 
says, so that maybe instead of 
just being called ‘indie pop, they 
could actually be pop music.” In 
his world, pop is not an epithet. 
“Ive done my time in the sub-un- 
derground,” he says with a laugh. 
“T don’t mind being on the radio. 
There’s nothing wrong with it!” 

Donaldson says that despite his 
best efforts — The Reds, Pinks 
and Purples recordings sport a 
uniformly high production qual- 
ity — his solo releases still get 
described by radio deejays as lo-fi. 
“Which is fine,” he says. “But it’s 
meant for a broad audience.” 

The pandemic sidelined the 
live version of the project. “We 
played about 10 shows, and we 
were about to go play in Spain,” 
Donaldson says. But he isn’t feel- 
ing sorry for himself. “Many other 
people had much worse outcomes 


from the pandemic.” Still, he looks 
forward to gigging in support 

of Uncommon Weather. “I have a 
wonderful band here, and they get 
to interpret the songs how they 
want,’ he says. “It’s different from 
the recordings, but that makes it 
fun for me.” He’s thinking about 
heading to Spain toward the end 
of this year. “Hopefully, I'll kind 
of put the microphone down for 

a little while and just enjoy play- 
ing some of the songs with my 
friends,” Donaldson says. 

But in the meantime, Don- 
aldson continues to pursue The 
Reds, Pinks and Purples as a stu- 
dio endeavor. “For this project, I 
really focus on the songwriting,” 
he says. “And I’m pretty versed 
in using the studio as an instru- 
ment.” He describes his method 
of recording in his kitchen as “a 
search for the sound along with 
the song. The hard part is getting 
the song written. Then, the fun 
part is just splashing colors on 
when I record.” And he emphasiz- 
es the listener-friendly nature of 
the music. “I wanted to make it a 
little more accessible and listen- 
able for people who didn’t have a 
taste for the esoteric music that I 
come from.” 

Donaldson says that like The 
Reds, Pinks and Purples’ other 
albums, Uncommon Weather is “an 
elusive portrait of San Francisco.” 


Life i is a ‘hike 
in the face, 
and all you 
want to do is 
go home and 


drink.’ 


-GLENN DONALDSON 
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But what does that mean? “It’s 
about me and my time here, form- 
ing bands and just living my life,” 
he explains. “There are specific ref- 
erences to the neighborhood and 
locations throughout the songs.” 

At the same time that Donald- 
son plays up the tuneful nature of 
his solo project, he labels it “de- 
presso pop.” 

“That’s sort of tongue-in- 
cheek,” he says with a laugh. 
“Someone gave me that tagina 
review, and | thought it was fun- 
ny. In fact, though some of his 
song titles might suggest a kind 
of mopey, navel-gazing character 
(“I Hope I Never Fall in Love,” “I’m 
Sorry About Your Life”), for The 
Reds, Pinks and Purples, humor is 
often a vital part of the mix. 

“A song like ‘A Kick in the Face 
(That’s Life), I mean, that’s ridic- 
ulous!” he says. “It’s completely 
over the top.” But at the same 
time, he says, “life is a kick in the 
face, and all you want to do is go 
home and drink.” 

Or record another album’s 
worth of songs. “The follow-up 
album is already at the pressing 
plant,” Donaldson reveals. “That’s 
coming out in the fall ... and it’ll 


be a double album.” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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URING THE FIRST move- 
ment (of six) of The Waves in 
Quarantine, performer Raul 
Esparza ponders the tricky 
prospect of moving forward with 
this project at all. In 1990, he 
helped playwright and director 
Lisa Peterson create this postmod- 
ern deconstruction of Virginia 
Woolf’s novel The Waves, later add- 
ing music and lyrics by the late Da- 
vid Bucknam. Last year was meant 
to see a Berkeley Rep-produced 
revival of the musical for both its 
30th anniversary and the Rep’s 
planned celebration of Stephen 
Sondheim’s 90th birthday. 

When the pandemic cancelled 
those plans, Peterson and Esparza 
(along with new composer and lyr- 
icist Adam Gwon) were offered the 
chance to film a virtual version. 
But, as Esparza ponders in the first 
movement, how could a story that 
so intricately chronicles its char- 
acters’ interactions possibly work 
when the entire cast and crew are 
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isolated? 

His answer came from the au- 
thor herself: “Woolf knew what 
quarantine felt like,” he tells us. 
“It was her specialty.” Indeed, the 
lauded author battled depression 
her entire life before committing 
suicide at age 59. Fortunately, 
Peterson, Esparza, and their cast 
have little interest in dwelling on 
the melancholy. 

If you're not familiar with 
Woolf’s esoteric 1931 novel, the 
first thing to understand is that it 
doesn’t have a traditional arc. The 
story — if you can call it that — 
shifts from monologue to mono- 
logue, as six friends contemplate 
the grand and the mundane, the 
substantive and the trivial. Its 
comments on class, gender, and 
self-identity resonate 90 years 
later. Given the lack of a proper 
narrative, it’s appropriate for 
Peterson's play to take a similar 
approach. 

The play is broken up into six 
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“movements” — presented on the 
website as a playlist of six short 
films, with runtimes ranging from 
10-20 minutes. These movements 
are mostly performed by cast 
members staring into their web- 
cams. Each actor is assigned a spe- 
cific character whose soliloquies 
they recite, but they also break 
character and wax philosophical 
about their own lives and how they 
relate to the theme of a particular 
movement. 

The movements, given titles 
such as “The Memory” and “Ab- 
sence, usually begin with the 
actors pondering the novel (which 
not all of them have read) and life 
in lockdown. 

Fortunately, the expected mo- 
notony of another “webcam play” 
is countered by clever editing and 
the addition of specially-shot foot- 
age by cinematographer Zelmira 
Gainza. In the fifth movement, 
“The Sun Cycle,” actor Manu 
Narayan, reading as social outsider 





Berkeley Rep Rides ‘Waves’ of Isolation 
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Louis, walks the streets of New 
York in monochrome. Gainza also 
breaks up the monotony of the 
forward-facing “Zoom-vision” by 
having the performers station 
their in-house cameras at intrigu- 
ing angles. 

The third movement, “The 
Female Gaze,’ may be the most 
exemplary of the play’s intentions. 
It has performers Carmen Cusack 
(socialite Jinny) and Alice Ripley 
(depressive Rhoda), discuss the 
radical depth of Woolf’s female 
characters — with Cusack raving 
about how “ferocious” she finds 
Jinny — before Nikki Renée Dan- 
iels (insecure mother Susan) joins 
them to sing in-character about 
marriage, parenthood, and the 
pageantry of courtship. Even in 
song, the words (some Peterson’s, 
some Woolf’s, some the perform- 
ers own) carry a refreshing sincer- 
ity and revelation. 

It’s hard to know which songs 
are Bucknam’s (reminisced about 
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fondly in the fourth movement, 
“Absence”) and which are Kwon’s. 
By and large, they avoid Broad- 
way-style pomp, though some of 
that does creep in from time to 
time. The performers are all fine 
vocalists as well as fine actors, so 
they know how to belt. Yet, those 
moments are at odds with the inti- 
macy of this story. All of the music 
is good, but not all of it seems to 
fit the journey of the characters or 
actors. 

During “The Female Gaze,” one 
of the book’s passages appears on 
screen: “There is nothing staid, 
nothing settled in the universe. 
Allis rippling, all is dancing; all is 
quickness and triumph.” One way 
to interpret that passage is to as- 
sume that Woolf, like Sarah Kane 
later, saw her inevitable death as 
having no great significance in the 
grand scheme of things. Another 
interpretation would be to under- 
stand that “this, too, shall pass.” 

The sixth and final movement, 
“Reunion,” finds our cast gathered 
for a multi-boxed Zoom chat, 
having not seen each another in 
person for over a year. They ac- 
knowledge the loneliness they feel 
alongside the optimism growing 
within them that they might soon 
reunite in the same place at some- 
time soon. 

Then, one-by-one, they all disap- 
pear. Such was the life of Woolf’s 
characters and such is life in gen- 
eral: acquaintances can stay for 
a short time or be in your life for 
years; part-time hobbies become 
full-time careers; childhood homes 
become empty houses. The world 
keeps turning through it all. Peter- 
son’s play is strongest when it and 
the cast remember that no matter 
how long this isolation will last, it 
won't last forever. 

Nothing ever does. 


Charles Lewis Ill is a San Francisco-born 
journalist, theater artist, and arts critic. 
@® thethinkingmansidiot.wordpress.com 
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Wangechi Mutu Subverts Western Tropes 





What are they thinking about? 


The Kenyan visual artist’s new Legion of Honor 
exhibit challenges entrenched ideas about awoman's 
place inthe art world. BY JONATHAN CURIEL 


N A CLOUDY day, the 
walkway that takes visitors 
into the Legion of Honor’s 
courtyard accentuates the 
dark bronze outline of The Thinker, 
Auguste Rodin’s hulking sculpture 
that has symbolized the museum’s 
raison detre since it opened in 
1924. Perched on a high pedestal, 
The Thinker asks people to look up- 
ward to get Rodin’s full intentions. 
But on a recent day, museum staff 
members oversaw new additions to 
the courtyard, including the bronze 
works called Shavasana I and Shav- 
asana II that are now near the The 
Thinker’s base, where visitors are 
asked to look and see what artist 
Wangechi Mutu has created on the 
ground: sculptures of two Black 
women whose arms and legs stick 





out from the tarp that covers them. 


Both figures wear red heels that 
add a disturbing, macabre element 
to the artwork — which is the 
point, since Mutu says the work 
embodies the continuing suffering 
of Black people around the world, 
especially women. 

“In some ways for me, art is that 
thing that focuses the light on the 
rust and the ghosts and the un- 
dealt-with matters,’ Mutu said at 
a recent lecture — part of Mutu’s 
Legion of Honor exhibit, “Wange- 
chi Mutu: I Am Speaking, Are You 
Listening?” 

Art, she said, can be “a weapon 
of mass construction; it’s a weapon 
of deep compassion if used the 
right way.” 

After Shavasana I and Shavasana 
II, Mutu’s exhibit continues in the 
courtyard with two large, fantas- 
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tical bronze sculptures (Crocodylus 
and Mama Ray) that are half-wom- 
en, half animals. The show con- 
tinues inside the museum witha 
series of sculptures, paintings, and 
a film that keep with the themes 
of her courtyard works, offering a 
dramatic artistic view of history, 
myth-making, and women — with 
Blackness, feminism, and feminin- 
ity as a core component. 

To see a work like Water Wom- 
an, a bare-breasted half woman/ 
half mammal, or a work like Out- 
stretched — wherein a woman 
displays herself but is covered in 
a bulbous coat of armor — is to 
take in a deliberate subversion of 
the seductress persona that art 
history often assigns to women. 
These works confront Western ste- 
reotypes of the female form as well 
as Western stereotypes of Black 
women. The Legion of Honor has 
deliberately placed Outstretched 
near permanent paintings like 
Eustache Le Sueur’s Sleeping Venus, 
a nude depiction that the museum 
has labeled as “perhaps the most 
provocative and frankly sensual of 
any produced in seventeenth-cen- 
tury France.” 

“Wangechi plays here, of course, 
with the trope of the classic reclin- 
ing nude ... with (Sleeping Venus) 

a depiction of women as a sexual 
object, with women as open and 
inviting,” Claudia Schmuckli, 
Curator-in-Charge of Contempo- 
rary Art and Programming at the 
Fine Arts Museums of San Fran- 
cisco, told journalists on a tour 
of the exhibit as she stood near 
Outstretched and Sleeping Venus. 
“Wangechi's Outstretched is any- 
thing but. ... [can’t help but think 
of a violence that is being defied 
through her armor.” 

The Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco first invited Mutu to 
exhibit her work in 2018. Standard 
logistical issues and the pandemic 
delayed its May 7 public debut — 
the same day the museum opened 
again for general-admission visits 
after several days of member pre- 
views (and media visits). “I Am 
Speaking, Are You Listening?” 

Is unlike anything that the Fine 
Arts Museums has brought to the 
Legion, and the juxtapositions the 
exhibit creates with the Beaux-arts 


building, its permanent collection, 
and even the museum’s surround- 
ings — including the Holocaust 
memorial and its sculptures of 
white bodies that are just across 
the Legion’s way — are unapolo- 
getically searing. 

Born and raised in Kenya and 
now dividing her time between 
New York and Nairobi, Mutu is a 
celebrated figure in the art world 
and works in a multitude of medi- 
ums — each one related but dis- 
tinct in feel and form. So Mutu’s 
paintings at the Legion, like Sub- 
terranea Flourish, feature the same 
kind of horn-armed woman that’s 
in her Legion film called My Cave 
Call, but Subterranea Flourish is its 
own specific piece: A cosmology 
of twines, foliage, and colliding 
tangles that has a half human/ 
half plant emerging from the earth 
like it’s a truly blessed being. In 
My Cave Call, Mutu is the central 
figure who, in a parable about wis- 
dom-seeking within a holy space, 
falls asleep on a blanket in nature, 
only to transform amid a swirl 
of butterflies and lights into the 
horn-armed woman who waves her 
limbs to produce smoke that com- 
pletely envelops the cave. 

Mutu frequently incorporates 
material from her native Kenya 
and from nature, as with her sculp- 
ture of a crowned woman called 
Rose Quartz, which incorporates 
red soil, paper pulp, wood, and the 
mineral rose quartz that glistens 
from her crown. The exhibit’s ti- 
tle-inspiring sculpture, I am Speak- 
ing, Can you hear me?, features two 
female figures with shells for ears, 
who seem to be looking just past 
each other. 

For the course of the exhibit, 
which is scheduled through Nov. 
7, the Legion has been re-trans- 
formed from a space anchored by 
classical European art into a space 
anchored by work that explores 
European colonialism and its way 
of seeing Africa and humanity in 
general. Mutu’s exhibit brings to 
mind Binyavanga Wainaina’s sem- 
inal essay, “How to Write about 
Africa,” where the Kenyan author 
used dark humor to fault Western 
perceptions of his continent (“al- 
ways use ‘Africa’ or ‘Darkness’ or 
‘Safari’ in your title). The exhibit 
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also brings to mind writer Siri 
Hustvedt’s 2016 book A Woman 
Looking at Men Looking at Women: 
Essays on Art, Sex, and the Mind, 
where she talks about Pablo Picas- 
so, Willem de Kooning, and other 
artists who — unconsciously or 
not — have normalized the male 
gaze in their portrayals of women 
as disturbing, foreboding, or al- 
luring. 

With “I Am Speaking, Are You 
Listening?” Mutu looks by her- 
self at herself and other women 
around the world. We see em- 
powered women who represent 
an unknown future or a mythical 
past. We also see the present, with 
Shavasana I and Shavasana II being 
the most cautionary and damning. 
Reality hits hard with those two 
pieces. They set a tempo that is 
deliberately disturbing. But the 
rest of the exhibit is, if not up- 
lifting, then an affirmation of the 
way that hybrid figures like Water 
Woman and incomplete figures 
like the two in I am Speaking, Can 
you hear me?, can be new stand-ins 
for how we react to voices from 
Africa and the African diaspora, 
how we imagine Africa's history 
and promise, and how we connect 
feminism, the art world, and the 
possibility of change as artists like 
Mutu show their work to greater 
audiences around the world. 

In her Legion of Honor lecture, 
Mutu asked this question: “How 
can we live together on this big 
sphere in a way that accounts for 
the differences and, in fact, ac- 
counts for how little is different 
between us all?” Mutu’s exhibit is 
one way to answer that question. 


Jonathan Curiel is a contributing writer. 
© ©WriterJCuriel 
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Dramatis Personae of aPorn Star 


There’s a person behind the character. 





How to live a double life, anda lesson all gay men need to learn before messing 


around with their straight friend. BYDAN SAVAGE 


with a straight male friend and his girlfriend. He'd periodically 

been flirty with me over the years — sending me nude photos and 
drunkenly telling me that he loved me. When his girlfriend was away 
visiting family we got drunk together. He bought all the alcohol, 
he mixed it, and he served it. During this time we had a series of 
drunken encounters. On one of those occasions, his girlfriend called 
and he put his clothes back on, took the call, then came back and 
took his clothes off again. All three times it happened he was fully 
engaged and communicating his wants and initiating things. 

His girlfriend eventually found out about one of the incidents. 
After a month of drama, he told her everything and they broke up. 
Shortly after he claimed that I took advantage of him and claimed he 
was too drunk to give consent! Iam not sure what to make of this. 
First, he is the one that supplied the alcohol and made us both really 
strong drinks, and I was much drunker than he was. Second, he con- 
tinued to hang out with me until his girlfriend found out. 

Iam deeply hurt. I’ve lost two friends — which I admit that I am 
partially to blame for. I knew they were together. But I don’t know 
what to do about the accusation that I forced him to be sexual with- 
out his consent. I have played events over and over in my mind and | 
don’t understand how he could say this. He supplied the alcohol, he 
was an active participant, and when I asked if he really wanted to do 
this, he said yes. Iam not sure if he is gaslighting me or if he honest- 
ly remembers things differently. 


’M A GAY male in his thirties and during the pandemic, I stayed 


—Boy Lost And Hurt 
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lives, every gay man learns not 

to mess around with a friend’s 
drunk straight-identified boyfriend. 
No matter how many dick pics they 
send us, no matter how much they 
claim to wanna, when it comes to 
shit—as it invariably does—the 
gay guy is gonna get the blame. It’s 
a lesson most of us learn earlier in 
life (I was sixteen when I learned it), 
BLAH, but it’s a lesson most us learn 
after messing around with the drunk 
straight-identified boyfriend of a 
friend. We fuck around, we find out. 

Anyway, your male former friend 

obviously wanted to mess around 
with another dude—he wasn’t send- 
ing you dick pics by accident—and 
the drinks he made were as much 
about lowering his inhibitions and 
yours (about cheating with him) as 
they were giving him some plausible 
deniability (“Man, I was so drunk 
last night!”) if the worst should 
happen. And it did: you fucked 
around, she found out. But after 
you guys got caught—which almost 


A T SOME POINT in our gay 
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everybody does—instead of taking 
responsibility or coming out as bi or 
bi-curious or at the very least heter- 
oflexible, BLAH, your former friend 
weaponized the toxic stereotype of 
the predatory homosexual against 
you. It’s understandable that you're 
upset. If it'll make you feel better — 
and it would certainly make me feel 
better — you could send screengrabs 
of the dick pics he sent you to him 
and his girlfriend. Because if anyone 
was making passes here, it was him. 
If anyone taking advantage here, it 
was him. 


You could send those screengrabs, 
but you shouldn’t — as wrong as it 
was of him to weaponize anti-gay 
stereotype against you, BLAH, us- 
ing his dick pics against him would 
also be wrong. And probably a 
crime under revenge porn statutes. 
But you have every right to push 
back against the accusation that 
you forced yourself on your former 
friend — and while you have the 
receipts and he knows it, BLAH, 
you shouldn't produce them. Maybe 
just knowing you have them will 
make you feel better. 


who do gay porn meet someone who doesn't just sexualize or fe- 


"M SOMEONE WHO does gay porn for a living. How do people 


tishize them? I can’t eat, sleep, and breathe my work constantly, 
but the guys I meet want me to live out the “porn persona’ version 
of myself all the time. How does someone who does porn meet an- 
other person with who they can be themselves? 


definitely a balancing act,” said 

Devin Franco, an award-win- 
ning gay porn performer. “Being 
in porn means juggling the ‘real 
world’ person I actually am —a 
person who has to navigate rent, 
healthcare, bills, and a social life — 
and a porn star alter ego.” 

Franco's first bit of advice is to 
remember that you are not your 
alter ego. 

“It’s a beautiful and sexy part of 
you that you have the opportuni- 
ty to show to the world,” Franco 
said. “But it’s not all of you.” Being 
“porn famous” also doesn’t mean 
everyone knows who you are. 

“Which means a lot of the time 
you ll get to choose when you want 
to introduce yourself as your porn 
alter ego or when you want to just 
be yourself,” Franco said. “This 
makes it easier to create bound- 
aries between your real life and 
your porn life. Knowing you get to 
decide when or even if you want 
to introduce yourself as your ac- 
tual self or as that fantasy version 
of yourself — your alter ego — 
means you can control how a lot of 
people perceive you.” 

So even if you get as porn famous 


[ IVING WITH TWO identities is 


—Aiden Ward, @aidenxxxward 


as Franco is, Aiden, you'll still have 
lots of opportunities for people 
to get to know the real you — not 
the porn persona — before you tell 
them what you do for a living. As 
with so many things (being HIV+, 
being trans, being kinky, being 
polyam, etc.), when you tell a guy 
you do porn, Aiden, you're telling 
him one thing he needs to know 
about you — but his reaction will 
tell you everything you need to 
know about him. If he starts sham- 
ing you about what you do — or if 
he goes from seeing you as a person 
who is also an object to seeing you 
as just an object — that’s really all 
you need to know: Don’t see him, 
unfollow him, block him. 
CagedJock, another high-profile 
porn star that Franco works with 
regularly, shared his strategy for 
finding guys he can be himself 
around: “I like to hang out with 
people who work in the same indus- 
try,’ said CagedJock, “because they 
don’t sexualize me. Devin [Franco] 
and I have been friends since 2019. 
He’s super sexy and I adore him. 
While other guys might only see 
him only as a fantasy figure, I don’t. 
Because I know our work doesn’t 
define us 24/7. We're friends.” 


© mail@savagelove.net. © @FakeDanSavage. € www.savagelovecast.com 
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Stories live on. Tell theirs. 
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2 RUSSIAN RIVER VALLEY 





ROUND BARN 


ROSA 





SANTA 


New (elease 


¢ FROM THE LOW $600,000s 


e DECKS, FIRST FLOOR BEDROOM & HOME GYM OPTION 
e SOLAR INCLUDED 
e FARMHOUSE ARCHITECTURE & MODERN FEATURES 


¢ COMMUNITY AMENITIES: POOL, SPA, CABANAS, 
PARKS, PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 





1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 
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